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In the first example (if the body of air be not too great), the effect may be favourable, to some extent, in preventing the generation of dense smoke.    Inasmuch, however, as the quantity   of air   thus   introduced,   is   chemically   inadequate to the combustion of the gas, much of the latter'must escape unconsumed, though not in the form of smoke, but as a light coloured vapour. In such case, however, the inference usually drawn would be, that the   area   of  admission   was sufficient, and the combustion perfect.
This,, however, would be erroneous; besides, that it would constitute the mere non-appearance of smoke as the test of perfect1 combustion of the gas.
In the first case, Fig. 28, the body of air, by passing through a single aperture, produces the action of a strong current, and obtains a direction and velocity antagonistic to that lateral motion of its particles which is the very element of diffusion. In this case, passing along the flue, the stream of air pursues its own course at the lower level, A, while the heated products fill the upper one at B. It is here evident, according to the laws of motion, that the two forces, acting
